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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. of cons —_ = Rss sag = agua 
BENGALI. 
Monthly. 
1 |“ Bharat Shramjibi” : Baréhanagar oo | 4,000 
2 | RajshahyeSambad” ... _ ... | Rajshahye sine 
: 3 | Grambarté Prakashika ”’ .«- | Comercolly © 200 
4 | Arya Pratibha” ... Bhowanipore.... |_...... 
Bi-monthly. 
5 | Culna Prakash ” ee a ea 
Weekly. 
6 | “ Banga Hitaishi ” aes Bhowanipore ... | coevee | 
7 |‘ Bishwa Dut” T4ligunj, Calcutta..| ...... 12th December 1877. 
8 | Bishwa Subrid” ... Mymensingh _... 450 
9 |‘ Bhérat Mihir’ ... Do. ve 658 | 18th ditto. 
10 | * Bharat Sangskarak ” oe ak Wee 10th ditto. 
11 | Bengal Advertiser” _... os ee rere 
12 | “Dacca Prakash ”’ ... -e» | Dacca nis 400 | 16th ditto. 
13 | “ Education Gazette ” .. | Hooghly 1,168 | 14th ditto. 
14 | * Moorshedabad Pratinidhi ” Berhampore ane 7th ditto. 
15 | ** Pratikar ”’ Do. 235 | 7th ditto. 
16 | “ Grdmbarté Prakashika ” ... | Comercolly 200 | 15th ditto. 
17 | « Sambéd Bhaskar ” .. | Calcutta — een 
18 | * Sulabha Samachar ” we | Do. 5,500 | 15th = ditto. 
19 | *Sédhérani” — Chinsurah | 516 | 16th ditto. 
‘Hindu Hitaishini ” .»» | Dacca $00 | 15th ditto. 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Benocati— (Continued). 

Weekly—(Continued). 
‘Soma Prakash ” ... 
1 © Sahachar ” oss eee 
“ Hindu Ranjiké ”’... oes 
« Rungpore Dik Prakash ” 
‘ Burdwan Prachériké” ... 
“ Banga Mittra” ... 

Daily. 

“ Sambéd Prabhakar” 
‘ Sambéd Purnachandrodaya ” 
‘ Samachar Chandriké” ... 
‘ Banga Vidy4 Prakashikaé” 
Arya Mihir ” 


ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
‘¢ Amrita Bazar Patriké” ... 
Howrah Hitakari ” 
“ Moorshedabad Patriké ”... 
‘‘ Burrisal Bartébaha”’ __... 


ENGLISH AND Urpv. 
‘Urdu Guide”... ies 


Urnv. - 

Bi-monthly. 
6 Akhbér-ul-Akhiér ” 
Hinpt1. 


Weekly. 
‘* Behar Bandhu ” ... 


PERSIAN. 


 Jam-Jahan-numé ” 


. | Bhowanipore 


Calcutta 

Bauleah, Rajshahye 
Kékinié, Rungpore 
Burdwan 

Calcutta 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. vas 
Bethar, Howrah ... 


. | Berhampore 


. | Burrisal 


Calcutta 


Mozufferpore 


Bankipore, Patna... 


Calcutta 


17th December 1877. 
10th = ditto. 
12th ditto. 
13th ditto. 


18th ditto. 


15th to 20th December. 


1 13th to 20th ditto. 


13th to 17th — ditto. 


13th December. 
16th ditto. 


19th December. 


_ 2 3 
PoLitIcaL. 


Tur Sadharans, of the 16th December, writes a long article deploring 


fall of Plevna. nr . 
ae ae Se origin and history of the present war. The 


editor concludes the article with exhorting every Mahomedan in the world to 
pass the day of Bakr Hed in lamentations. It is long since such a sad day 
has befallen the Mahomedans. 

2. Thesame paper has another editorial headed the “ Crisis.” We 


sia niin tli give below the substance of his remarks :— 
rT : spies Owing to her remarkable fertility and vast 
resources, India has ever been an object of envy and a prey to invaders. The 
Russians are at the present time eager to obtain possession of her; and the 
present war must be regarded as a prelude to mightier efforts on her part to 
accomplish this purpose. This will now be made easier if shesucceed in 
securing a passage to the Mediterranean. On land also the way to India is 
not beset with any considerable difficulties ; nay, if an alliance with the Amir 
of Cabul is made, India is at any moment liable toa joint invasion by Russia 
and the Amir. Will England be able to cope with their combined 
forces? She possesses, indeed, immense wealth, vast resources, and able 
warriors ; but her army is small. She should, therefore, train up natives of 
India as soldiers.’ Government need not distrust them, remembering the 
days of the Mutiny. Its first duty is to conciliate the native princes and the 
people, by extending to them the blessings of impartial consideration, and an 
equal share with the Huropeans in the administration of the country. 
8. The Soma Prakash, of the 17th December, writes a long article 
The fall of Plevna. on the fall of Plevna. We extract from it two 
passages :—The disastrous consequences, that 
are likely to accrue to India and the prestige of the British nation from this 
event, may be regarded as the result of the erroneous policy of the British 
nation. If they had sincerely sought to help Turkey, little exertion on their 
part would have been needed to check the ambition of Russia. A free people 
would not have lost their liberty, nor blood flowed in torrents; while an 
indescribable amount of misery might have been averted. It is not at all 
likely that Russia will be content with this victory, or not follow up her 
success and seek the conquest of India. For a long time past she has 
been making her way clear, and has extended her empire in Central Asia. 
She is now seeking an alliance with the Amir; and it is not improbable, that 
in the event of a war with the British Government, he will obtain help from 
her; in which case it will not be easy to defeat him. Possibly the scene of 
1838 will be acted over again. 


+ * * * * + 


The conduct of the British Cabinet towards Turkey in the present war 
has been really inexplicable, The Ministers have, on more than one occasion, 
expressed their readiness to interfere on the earliest opportunity; but that 
opportunity has not yet arrived, while Turkey is being continually worsted. 

4. The Behdr Bandhu, noticing the fall of Plevna and the capture of 

The fall of Plevna and its conse 80 Many as 60,000 prisoners, is curious to 
quences, know what Russia will do with such a host, 
which must prove a heavy drag and burden on her movements; but people in 
general, says the editor, are anxious about the future intentions of Russia 
and at what goal it will rein in its troops; for it appears that Turkey has no 
army nor general available to prevent Russia rushing on to Constantinople. 


SaDHARARY!, 
the fall of Plevna, and giving an account of the December 16th, 1977. 
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SaDHARANT. 


LRT SE LOS 2S TIS 


Soma PraxasuH, 
December 17th, 1877. 


Bsauapn Baypuxv, 
December 19th, 1877. 


PRATIKAR, 
December 7th, 1877. 


[s.7 


The Turks refused, not only the advice of Baker Pasha to build lines of 
fortifications around Constantinople, but also the offer of the English to fortify 
Gallipoli; alleging their own intention to do this themselves ; though no signs 
appear of the object being effected. The Turks, situated as they are at present, 
without a sufficient number of troops and guns, must live on only in hope 
of a victory ; but who can find out the will of God? It is probable that the 
scale may turn in favour of the Turks, and the Russians be eventually obliged 
to return home with bag and baggage; because, if the words uttered by 
England’s Premier are to be relied on, the occupation of Constantinople by 
the Russians will be looked upon as trenching upon English interests, when the 
Russians will have to fight the English ; though none can say what the upshot 
will be. On the other hand, if England sides with Turkey, all Europe will 
join Russia against her. It remains, therefore, to be seen whether England 
hee the courage to face all Europe. oe ; 
5. In its issue of the 7th December, the Prattkar hasan article headed 
The advantages and disadvantages of the “Court of Wards.” For merly ? it is ob- 
the institution of Court of Wards. served, the management of estates, brought 
under the Court of Wards, was generally entrusted to old pensioners, or equally 
unfit Europeans dismissed from the indigo factories. A change for the better, 
however, has recently taken place; and Government now appoints competent 
Deputy Magistrates to the post. The editor then proceeds to enumerate 
the advantages and disadvantages of the present system of administering wards’ 
estates. The advantages are as follows :—(1) The estates are not put up 
to sale, even though the Government revenue should fall due. By a new 
ruling, however, it is incumbent upon the managers to meet this demand 
prior toall others. (2) Considerable efforts are put forth to secure for the 
owners a sound education. (8) Unnecessary expenditure is reduced; and 
surplus funds are vested in Government promissory notes or landed property, 
or applied to some work of public utility. (4) Improvement of the condi- 
tion of the tenantry is sought by grants-in-aid to schools, hospitals, and 
other useful institutions, and the repairs of roads, bridges, and tanks, &c. 
(5) There is an absence of illegal extortion and oppressions; and rents, 
when the tenants are unable to pay them, are remitted. (6) There is no . 
enhancement of rent, nor a new survey of lands, so long as the estate is under 
the management of the Court of Wards. (7) No religious festivals are cele- 
brated, except such as have been customary to the family; and thus considerable 
saving is effected. (8) The charge, levied from the estate for the maintenance 
of the Government establishment, is so low, as not to affect the income to any 
appreciable extent. On the other hand, the disadvantages are the following:— 
(1) The salary paid to the manager and his assistants, the cost of his office estab- 
lishment, and his travelling and other allowances altogether absorb a consider- 
able portion of the income; and are such, as no proprietor who managed his own 
affairs, would care to incur.. (2) The allowance, made for food, clothing, and 
other necessaries of the proprietors, is so small, as often to subject them to 
great inconveniences. They dare not, without the permission of the mana- 
ger, use their own conveyances; while he may do so when he pleases. (3) 
While the Collectors oftentimes allow much unnecessary expenditure, 
they are very unwilling to sanction even small payments to the family 
priests or any poor relation of the wards, or for the purpose of celebrating 
any act of religion which might enhance the reputation of the family. 
(4) The landlords do not generally grant an entire remission of rents to 
their tenantry; the utmost that is done being postponement until a more 
favourable season. Rents are, however, wholly remitted in estates under 
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the Court of Wards, if only the gomastahs report the inability of the 
tenants to pay ; and thus such estates have annually to bear a considerable 
amount of loss. (5) The managers do not generally care to see whether 
nuecers are paid by the tenantry to the landlord—a practice of long standing 
in this country,—and when paid, they quietly pocket them without placing 
them to the credit of the estate. In large estates the income from this source 
is not inconsiderable; but it seldom goes to the minor. (6) Interest on the 
instalments of rents due from defaulting ryots is seldom realized. The 
estates would gain much by this means, if the managers but directed their 
attention thereto. (7) Suits for or against any such estate are rarely success- 
ful, from their being not properly conducted ; and failure is, in a large measure, 
due to the fact that Government does not pay any costs but what are strictly 
legitimate. Thisis not the way, however, to obtain success in a law court: 
(8) There are not a few employés under each manager who are under paid, 
and consequently accept bribes. This evil might be removed by lessening 
their number and granting them an increase of salary. (9) The Collector does 
not, as a rule, carefully inspect the accounts or the papers of the manager; and 
is content with leaving everything in his hands. This is especially the case 
where the manager happens to be one of his own protéges ; in which case even 
his gravest faults are overlooked. The estace is thus put to great loss. The 
case of Mr. Wavell, the late Collector of Moorshedabad, and the manager, 
Mr. Clark, furnishes an illustration of the above remarks. (10) The mana- 
gers seldom leave their office and go into the mofussil. Much improvement 
might be made, if they would but make periocical tours through the interior 
of the estates under their control, and become acquainted with the condition 
of the tenantry. (11) The work of collections would proceed more satis- 
factorily, if the divisional Commissioners, in the course of their tours, were 
to make a searching inspection of the accounts of the manager's office. (12) 
The power of the guardians should be increased ; as, for instance, in paying for 
medical treatment in case of ilJness of any member of the family, where, 
under the present system, the previous sanction of the Collector or the 
manager is necessary. (13) There is great unwillingness shown by the 
public in supplying the family with necessary articles, owing to the delay 
made in paying their bills. ( 14) Landlords generally check oppressions on 
the part of their gomastahs; those under wards’ estates, in such cases, have 
only to offer an explanation. 

6. We extract the following observations from an editorial in the 


khérat Sangskarak, of 10th December, headed  necember 10th, 1877. 


The prerogative of mercy. “The Lieutenant-Governor and official mercy :” 


It would be a matter of the deepest regret and wonder, if the Governor-General 
of India or provincial Governors did not occasionally do something to prove 
their willingness to exercise the prerogative of mercy, for which the law gives 
them authority, and so mitigate the severity of the despotism, which the Govern- 
ment of India would otherwise be. From the instances in which it has hitherto 
been called forth, we are not able to determine the exact nature of the cases 
which are entitled to this consideration; while the action of the present 
Lieutenant-Governor in this respect has really struck us with surprise. Since 
his accession to power, the respectable portion of the natives have, on no 
less than four different occasions, invoked his clemency on behalf of persons 
on whom the courts had passed sentences, that were regarded as unnecessarily 
severe: but His Honor has each time refused their prayer. In the present 
article, however, we refer to the case of Baboo Janoki Nath Roy especially. 
There is much which can be urged to prove his trial faulty ; and although he 
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BHARAT 
SANGSKARAK, 


December 10th, 1877. 


SAHACHAR. 
December 10th, 1877. 
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Ce 
has been severely punished, there is still considerable room for doubt 
whether he was really guilty of the crime charged against him. Even the 
foreman of the jury pronounced in his favour. The Baboo belongs to a 
respectable family, and has all along led a most honorable and upright life, 
a enjoyed public honors; and when more than one influentially signed 
memorials were made to Mr. Eden recommending him to mercy, His 
Honor would only, without himself taking any one of their arguments 
into consideration, refer the case to the hard-hearted Judge who had 
originally tried it; and, on his pronouncing the decision valid, refused the 
prayer of the memorialists. It was not considered that the prayer was not 
for justice according to law; but for a favour in a case where, they felt, His 
Honor might fairly exercise his prerogative. If it be correct that a ruler 
cannot show mercy in a case which, in the opinion of the Judge, does not 
deserve it, why should the petitioners sue as beggars for a favour at his hands? 
Mr. Eden’s action, in these few cases, has afforded additional proof that the 
rulers trample under foot the opinion of the native public. He only knows 
what cases may be deserving of mercy. Be that as it may, let the people 
be informed that henceforth they must not seek mercy from Government, 
but be content with the stern sentences of the courts; that this prerogative 
will be exercised only when the authorities choose to do so, and that the 
people need not constantly vex themselves to secure it.” 

7. The same paper writes a long article, headed “ Sir Salar Jung and 
the Government of India,” in which the 
services rendered by him to the State, and the 
ungenerous treatment he has received in 
return for his loyalty to his sovereign, the Nizam, are all dwelt upon. The 
observations made in the course of the editorial are the same as those 
noticed in paragraph 8 of our last report. 

8. The Sahachar, of the 10th December, has an editorial, headed 
‘We are the people of India;” in which are 
described the past glories of the country, and 
the superiority which its inhabitants once possessed over all other races. 
The writer thus concludes the article: “There can be no real doubt as to 
whether we are the natives of India; nevertheless, a doubt does sometimes 
seem to arise. We have for a long time past known, that the people of 
Bengal, equally with those of Assam, are natives of India; and that on its 
north side Bengal is bounded by the Himalayas. The late Lord Mayo, 
however, changed this geographical boundary. Assam is now to us a distant 
country, the region of the Mughs. In Assam the life, property, and honor 
of the inhabitants are hardly secure. How else could it have been possible 
for that wicked demon--of a MacGregor to have murdered Kahmutullah 
with impunity P” : 

9. We make the following extracts from a lengthy editorial in the 
same paper, headed ‘‘ What should be done 
towards the labourers on the tea-plantations ?” 
“* India is really a land of wonders. As soon as Indian food enters the stomach, 
the head of a foreigner is turned. Those Europeans, especially Englishmen, 
who have never come to India, are generally intelligent, meek, polite and 
courteous ; and hence it is that natives of this country, who have at any time 
gone to England, speak of its people in terms of the highest commendation. 
But these god-like coat Gad turn into demons as soon as they touch the soil 
of India. There is a common saying that such men, during their voyage to 
this country, leave behind their morality and manners at the Cape of Good 


Sir Salar Jung and the Government 
of India. 


Infringement of law in Assam. 


Labourers on the tea-plantations. 
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Hope, to be resumed, after years of a reckless life in India, on return to their 


native land. A careful study of the acts of Englishmen, both while in India 
and in England, will show that the saying is not wholly unfounded. This is, 
however, a general description; and we freely admit that there are many 
honorable exceptions, although their number is comparatively small. The 
prosperity of this country would have known no bounds, if every Englishman 
2 India had been of the happy god-like disposition we have described 
above. 

‘ Kaglishmen commit manifold oppressions. They are all in all in India. 
They are engaged in agriculture; the commerce is wholly in their hands; 
they are the judges, and they are the administrators; they rule the country; 
as indigo and tea-planters, or merchants, they ransack its wealth; and as 
executive and judicial officers, they administer the laws and dispense justice 
to the people. Their agriculture is faulty, as well as their commerce and 
administration. It was their justice only that had been hitherto almost 
faultless. Their excellence, in this respect, counterbalanced all other faults; 
but a few occurrences, which have occasionally taken place of late, prove but 
too clearly, that even-the administration of justice will not long remain free 
from defects. Nor is it difficult to prove what has been stated above. No 
one has yet forgotten the extreme oppressions which used to be committed 
by the indigo-planters. The occasional insolvency of some of the most 
influential commercial firms shows the viciousness of the principles on which 
English commerce is carried on. In the administration of law, while the 
natives do not possess any rights, such worthies as Messrs. Kirkwood, 
Worsley, &c., are not uncommon. There have been of late failures of 
of justice too. The trial of old Amir Khan was a glaring instance of the 
miscarriage of justice. We have referred to the indigo and tea-planters. 
The power of the former has now considerably declined; but the increasing 
prosperity of the latter bids fair to make up with interest for the loss occa- 
sioned by their downfall. The people of India do not use tea; and, except- 
ing that the industry furnishes employment to a large number of native 
labourers, it brings no good to them. The planters, however, treat the coolies 
so heartlessly and cruelly, that a description would send a thrill of terror 
through the heart. These acts of oppressions, being mostly committed in 
the mofussil, seldom reach the ears of the public. The labourers are 
treated as the slaves of ancient times. They are decoyed, by unscrupulous 
recruiters, into entering into contracts for a fixed period to work on the 
plantations ; and find out their mistake only when too late.” The editor then 
proceeds to give the details of the MacGregor case and the trial. He com- 
ments on the perfunctory manner in which the prosecution was conducted ; the 
parade of truthfulness made by Englishmen in India, while discrediting the 
evidence of native witnesses, a proceeding altogether unjustifiable, and which 
materially serves their selfish interests ; and the laudable conduct of Mr. J ustice 
White during the trial. In conclusion, the writer asks Government to abolish 
the system of trial by jury in this country ; and to use means to prevent the 
recurrence of such instances of miscarriage of justice; and advises the 
labourers to cease going to the plantations for work. It is better for them 


to beg from door to door. 


10. The Bishwa Dut, of the 12th December, thus concludes an article 


respect for its decisions ; but we regret that the ends of justice are frustrated, 
by the verdicts of juries biased in favour of men of their own race. And if 


Bisnwa Dor, 


on the same subject :—* We hold the High Pecember 12th, 1877, 
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PaTRIKA, 


December 18th, 1877. 


BuargaT Miuir, 
December 13th, 1877. 


Yes 


we protest against their action, possibly Mr. Eden, in the exercise of his 
powers as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, will brand us as disloyal, 
But we ask His Honor whether the ends of justice have been attained in the 
MacGregor case; and whether or not the life of a native is equally valuable 
as that of a European. Hridaya Patra and Jadunath Ganguli, although they 
had been sentenced toa lighter punishment by the district court, were on 
appeal to the High Court ordered to be hanged. Was not that approved 
of by Mr. Eden?” 

1l. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 13th December, makes the 
following observations in the course of an 
article, headed ‘* Whom do the Judges injure ?” 
After adverting to the cases of Hridaya Patra, Jadunath Ganguli, Moulab, 
Heenan, and, lastly, MacGregor, in all of which there has been apparently a 
miscarriage of justice, from the sentence sometimes leaning on the side of 
undue leniency and sometimes to that of undue severity, the editor 
remarks :—‘ Our readers perhaps do not need to be told that we have all alon 
advocated the cause of the accused; and itis our belief, that the peculiar 
circumstances, under which an ordinary person is led to commit a crime, are 
such as would hardly save even the great of this world from yielding to their 
influence and perpetrating a similar deed. Hence it is that we are far from 
dissatisfied with the light punishment upon the two Huropean culprits above 
named ; and would only ask why natives only have received such rigorous 
sentences. Another consideration should not be overlooked. The charge 
of partiality brought against the Judges, if true, would cause greater injury to 
Government, than to the native public. Every intelligent Englishman knows 
that the stability of the British rule in India does not depend on the employ- 
ment of material force ; but on its superior morality, justice, and desire to 
benefit the people. Owing to their indiscretion, a number of judicial officers, 
however, bring disgrace upon the British administration, by making invidious 
distinctions between those who seek justice at their hands. In their 
eagerness to maintain the supremacy and prestige of the British race in 
India, these officers act in a way which really defeats their object. Ina 
country where life is almost intolerable, where persons are born only to 
burden the earth with their unhappy existence, and when every day thousands 
die from starvation and disease, it would not, perhaps, matter much, if about 
a dozen or more suffered death from judicial severity or miscarriage of justice ; 
but the circumstance—nay, even a false rumour to this effect—would probably 
considerably damage the prestige of a nation, which prides itself upon its 
sense of justice, and whose moral superiority alone enables it to bear rule 
over millions of people.” 

12. We make the following extracts from an article in the Bharat 

es Wield wins Mihir, of the 13th December, on _ the 
MacGregor case :—‘ The British Government 

has opened our eyes, brought us from darkness to light, infused new blood into 
our dying and benumbed bodies, and benefited us in a hundred other ways. 
For these benefits we shall ever be grateful, and regard our rulers with 
esteem. Like some rash and shallow-headed young men, we do not 
desire the discontinuance of the present rule; but rather wish that a long 
reign may enable the British race to consolidate the numberless fragments 
of the Indian Empire into one harmonious whole, and impart life to it; that 
it may teach us lessons of greatness, courage, and perseverance ; and that we 
may live as happy under the present regime as though it were the rule of 
Rama. But this wish is not realized. The rash and brutal disposition of 


The MacGregor case. 
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some Europeans stands in the way of the English government becoming 
entirely popular. What is more to be regretted is, that lawless persons 
commit serious crimes with impunity; and that upright English Judges, 
occasionally overcome by a feeling of race partiality, are led to forget 
the vows of their sacred office. One by one, how many Fuller cases have 
occurred within the last two years; how many worthy Kirkwoods have 
appeared upon the stage; and how many European offenders have been 
easily let off, in spite of evidence against them clear as daylight! We ask 
where will this end? If the number of Fullers and Kirkwoods thus 
increase year by year, Bengal will sink under the weight of oppressions, 
and curses will be heaped upon the head of the noble English Government : 
and there is no prosperity under an empire, in which the people curse the 
rulers and are dissatisfied with them. 

We repeat, what we had occasion to remark more than once, that it 
behoves the Government of India to keep altogether aloof from such cases 
of oppression and injustice. That Government should not be held respon- 
sible for cases of oppression committed by particular individuals, such as 
Kirkwood, is indeed intelligible to us as well as to a few other educated 

rsons of this country. But is this so clear to the common people? We 
therefore ask Government to bestir themselves a little and afford proof of 
their impartiality. Let them show the people that, in their eyes, there is no 
distinction of colour or race. Let them show that the iron sceptre, which 
smote Surendra Nath, may smite Kirkwood too and descend upon his head. 
The Editor then observes that a jury for the trial of a European offender 
ought not to be wholly composed of Europeans. 

13. A correspondent of the Su/abha Samachar, of the 15th December, 
A case of assault on the Nothern Writing from Julpigoree, gives a long account 
Bengal State Railway. of a case of assault made on the son and some 
female relations of a native Deputy Magistrate, by two European employés 
of the Northern Bengal State Railway, while travelling in the same carriage 
with them. The European guard and driver also took part in the assault. 
A friend, who had come to receive the native travellers at the Julpigoree 
station, was also seriously beaten, and he is now under the treatment of the 
district civil surgeon. The case is swb-judice. The correspondent remarks, in 
conclusion, it cannot be expected that the result of this trial will be any way 
different from what generally follows in all cases between Kuropeans and 
natives. The Editor, in some remarks prefixed to the letter, asks his readers 
and contemporaries to read it with care; it will fill them with indignation. 
Are the European employés under the Northern Bengal State Railway 
Government servants ? 

14. The Grdmbdrté Prakdshika, of the 15th December, is gratified 

, to notice that the Lieutenant-Governor, in the 

can et Rermenent sotilement and the course of bis address to the zemindars on the 
re ee occasion of the Sonepore Durbar, dwelt upon 
the benefits which have accrued from the permanent settlement; and 
remarks with regret that the zemindars in Bengal have not done anything 
towards the improvement of the condition of the tenantry, and that what 
prosperity they have been erroneously described as possessing has been due to 
a general rise in prices, which is exceedingly fluctuating. The landlords have 
not performed their duty towards the tenantry as imposed on them by the per- 
manent settlement; and even now seek to deprive them of whatever permanent 
rights they may possess in the soil. It is somewhat striking that while 
Mr. Eden should have pointed out the beneficial character of the permanent 
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settlement to the landlords in Behar, he should have in Bengal violated it by 
the imposition of the road and the public works cesses. 

Dacca Praxasn, 15. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 16th December, has a highly appre- 

December 16th, 1877. ciative article on Baboo Obhoy Chunder Dass, 

pn oy the Personal Assistant to the Commissioner of 

Dacca; in which the ability and talents of the Baboo, as well as the signal 
service rendered by him to the people of Eastern Bengal generally, are dwelt 
upon. His transfer to Calcutta is therefore regarded with mingled feelin 
of joy and sorrow. Government is asked to appoint a man of equal talents 
and public spirit to succeed him at Dacca. 


EDUCATION. 


Buagat 16. The Bhdrat Sangskdrak, of the 10th December, notices with 
iseciaies aa es regret, that Mr. Rowe, the Principal of the Krishnaghur College, has shown 
himself unfit for his post by procuring the imprisonment of two boys of the 
va cea a collegiate ——- who had sought, by unfair 

Mr. Rowe and two woys  “e means, to substitute answers carefully written 
ee at home, for those they had ine in the 
examination hall, by tampering with the servant of one of the examiners, 

His example, if followed in other educational institutions, will produce a 
deal of harm. No one need be told how far recourse to the police and the 
courts is necessary or proper for the purpose of enforcing discipline in 
schools. The authorities of the college being, in a manner, vested with 
paternal functions in respect to the pupils in their charge, it is exceedingly 
wrong on their part to do anything, which would not be ordinarily done 

by a parent. The purposes of discipline might be secured by other means 
than calling in the aid of the police or a criminal court; and a teacher who, =f 
owing to his incompetency, has recourse to these, is justly liable to be =f 
regarded as a betrayer of the trust confided in him, and as an enemy of the i 
pupils as well as their guardians. In the absence of reformatories, the | 
imprisonment of the two lads in company with hardened villains will injure =| 
their character and prospects for ever; and it is no wonder, therefore, that | 

the inhabitants of Krishnaghur are highly indignant at this act of injudi- | 
ciousness on the part of Mr. Rowe. It behoves Government to remove this {| 
incompetent person from such a responsible post. : 


Soma Paaxasn, 17. In commenting on Professor Monier Williams’s observationson [| 
December 17th, 1877. Professor Monier Williams on Ver- ducation in India, the Soma Prakdsh, of the ff 
nacular Education. 17th December, dwells upon the decline in the | 


study of Sanskrit at the present time for want of encouragement, and the | 
low condition of vernacular education as a consequence. The f¢ols of the {§ 
country are empty, and very few Sanskrit scholars are now found. The 
pundits find it exceedingly difficult to earn their livelihood. The want ofa 
knowledge of the vernaculars is mainly due to this cause ; for, without a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, any proficiency in the former is almost impossible. Another 
reason why the study of the vernaculars is neglected, is that it does not pay. 
Improvement in this respect would surely follow, if Government exacted a 
knowledge of the native languages from those who sought employment in the 
es service ; and the purity of the vernaculars will be kept up if only the 
ooks selected by a committee, appointed for the purpose and composed of 
vernacular scholars, were taught in the schools. 
Hisru Hirarser 1, 18. The Hindu Hitarshini, of the 15th December, devotes an article - 
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Road Cess Committee. The purchase was made by the Secretary of State 
and at a large cost; but on arrival in this country it was discovered to be 
unfit for use, and thus necessitated an expenditure of many thousand rupees 
on account of repairs. Altogether the machine has cost the committee 
about a lakh of rupees; but all to no purpose. The Editor takes occasion to 
denounce the system of making purchases in England through the Secretary 
of State; under which, wretched stuff is supplied at enormously high prices, 
and the public, who suffer, are obliged to be still; for it is Englishmen only 

who are concerned. ) 
19. <A correspondent of the same paper notices a feerful outbreak of 
malarious fever in Sing4, Hargaré, Mankh4li, 


Malarious Fever in Jessore. 


of other villages under sub-divisions Narail and Magoora, in the district of 
Jessore. Government is asked to send medical aid without delay. 
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